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but we will strive earnestly to make it more! the time of the first visit to the City by 

wes and more so. George II. and his Queen, soon after their 

OSs ¢ wild er, England is a young country, not an old | ond West to the a the cities of London 
° country, as some mistakenly assert. The |, een yee — -— oe A 
energy in it at this moment is enormous: oa co-eualaddoun 30a 


5 ae Street robberies; and so audacious had th 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1852. | we are but commencing to move, and have a/ become, that they formed a aaiaaine of robbiag 
mighty future in store. Statesmen, as it tbe Queen in St. Paul’s Churchyard, as she 


seems to us, are beginning to have glimpses | 4 U° Privately from supper in the City to St. 


, ames’s Palace. This scheme was, however, 
of their real duty,—the welfare and advance- frustrated by their being busily employed in 
ment of the people committed to their charge.' robbing Sir Gilbert Heathcote, an Alderman 
The time is coming when leaders will have tof London, as he was returning in his carriage 
be leaders, and the world will not be governed ‘rom the House of Commons, during which 
pelea tat time her Majesty luckily escaped. 

by shams. ¥ lhis circumstance greatly alarmed both the 
The recognition of the importance of the Court and City. Letters were immediately seht 


fine arts and practical science in the late to all the magistrates, enjoining them to use 
papas are looking glum at the accompanying | Speech from the Throne is a promising sign their utmost endeavours to suppress such rob- 
bills: scene-painters and machinists are at of the times, and the proposed Industrial and eros — ee | “ re aaa oe 
work on pantomimes, and the few hardy Artistic University will be looked forward toeelk gaia pdubaay dante 


; | faced system of robbery was, to a great extent, 
Annuals left are showing their leaves: to hopingly. The application of art to the repressed. 


the musical talent of England exerts itself’ manufactures of the country, and the general In 1732 an epidemical distemper, which was 
to make night hideous, and a general de-| advancement and elevation of the in pret eon — ae — “ er = 
sire is felt to say and do something good population, is no longer a matter of preference people, thes aut bad daa Odeon dn oniaged 
and genial, if it be only because it is “the or otherwise, but one of vital necessity. If its fury. 

custom.” In plainer language, Christmas is we stand still, other countries will not, and we In February, 1733, the lord mayor, alder- 
come,—the end of the year, and the close of shall be passed in the race. The mind must pry see ng a “— 
our volume,—Christmas, with its holy and be set to work to aid the hand. As the Duke ' scot hie Ue 


in to empower them to fill in that part of 
kindly influences,—the wonderful Birthday we of Newcastle truly said at the late meeting of Fieet-ditch lying between Holborn-bridge and 


have kept for Eighteen Hundred and Fifty- the Sheffield School of Design,—“ These are [leet-street, and to convert the ground to such 
two years! “ What a nice time it is,” writes days in which education is no longer one of i _ a aeiger = By Le 

° 2 ; : a : an Act grante¢ y Farliament, this part o e 
one to us, “it seems to prompt goodness and the luxuries of life: it has become one of its ) : I 


7 Fieet-ditch was arched over, and part of the 
friendliness spontaneously. I do believe that greatest necessities, for all classes and for all site converted into a market, which was opened 


its clear blazing firesides have some magic grades of society. It has become the daily on the 13th Sept. 1737: by this means the 
power over the heart, obliging it to think bread of us all.” nuisance of the Fleet-ditch was so far hidden 


: i gly from the sight of the London wayfarer, that 
i » > @ ’ oe “ra } he ISS f: , p me ’ 

kindly of all, and to mnanitent the feeling inall Our youngpe readers in the less favoured many believed that the unsavoury stream was 
sorts of pleasant ways.” Ever may it be so; ranks of life must bear this in mind, and altogether covered from human sight, except 


and let its influence last beyond the season! strive, by application, right conduct, and such portions as they might have occasionally 


diac . letrona will. te overcome the difficulties in seen winding its almoststagnant course through 
Charity smooths many paths, removes aspe 8 ' the Hampstead fields ; but until the last seven 




















geemem|AT sheep and oxen have been 
>) PB , 5 
AE taken out of their skins, and are 
rrxN exhibited in blue ribbons: the 
eA holly-berry has become visible 
== to Cockneys: turkeys are slain, 
and plum-puddings made: little boys are 
looking joyous at the advent of holidays, and 
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lustrial 


ht r . * ’ rau Thay syn he hat ae ° 4 . ° 
rities, and increases the sum of happiness, their way. They must remember that unless eight years, the Fleet-ditch, with all its 


With the ancients the Charities and the Graces | seed be sown in the spring there will be no abominations, rolled uncovered through 
were identical. They were the daughters of fruit in the autumn. If youth be wasted, Clerkenwell and along the back of Field-lane. 
Venus and Jupiter,—Beauty and Power;—|the time when acquisition is easiest and It had, by the time it reached the former site 


HK : é bits of Bs’ d ly aaftaaaie of Hoiborn-bridge, become a stream of no 
and the divinity Charis was an embodiment of habits of application and study most perfectly 1 oo, compass, increased as it was by the 


all the three: a beautiful and instructive myth, | acquired, the chance of success in the future yarjous offensive tributaries of Kentish Town, 
If our readers ask where we are wandering to, is greatly lessened, if not altogether destroyed. Camden Town, Islington, &c. New Farring- 
we must plead the date of our paper for an Let them especially remember,— don-street was projected, and again a portion 


Te gl ‘ cae of the Fleet was arched: after that most 
excuse, and leave to themselves the application | ‘‘ How much genius wants, wanting vigour of will ! 


Sienietnc seid eames be. bameat-slannte people considered that the Fleet-ditch was a 
of the remark. fulfil.” thing of the past, and only to be seen by the 


sewer guardian, or by some venturous “ mud- 
lark,” who might, in defiance of the threatened 
punishment, in search of gain, explore “ the 
to co-adjutors and supporters, and we cannot | a widely-extending scope, a high and im- river’ from its termination at Blackfriar’s- 
sely i : bridge. So certain was it the unsightly Fleet 
Vaprsiesgurbnerstin hat ang ly tegen |portant purpose, and if, with power to plan, was now hidden from the sight and smell, that 
several leading journals published congratu- 


It has always been our custom at the close | Returning for an instant to ourselves, it 
of a volume to return our acknowledgments | wijj be seen that we attribute to The Builder 


a time when our thanks are more than ever | power plans to fulfil” be given us, we will 
due. We have striven to increase the value 





| make it worthy of both. latory articles on the occasion. Unfortunately, 
and interest of our Journal ; and, as the best | however, this putrid river still passes un- 
return we can make for public favour, shall | THE HOUSES AND SHOPS OF OLD covered through the heart of Clerkenwell : on 
continue to do so strenuously. Design, all | LONDON.* its shores horses, &c. are slaughtered, other 


filthy trades pursued, the abominations of which 
we feel sure not one in a hundred of our 
readers can form a just conception of. 

The execution of the London street rob- 
bers after the robbery of the alderman, 


matters connected with the theory and practice | We will now glance briefly at the most im- 


; > ; . ac , online 
of building, architectural jurisprudence, sani- | portant of the measures passed by the Parlia 


. : - . | ment and City Common Council in connection 
tary improvements, the architectural antiqui- |™ ) 


freee ts. will | with the buildings in London, and some other 
ies e y, and the decorative arts, wi <h cmag pha en 

ties of the country, a o matters, from the time of Quee . Ann¢ = the sist a cece (ics lien ica ome ieee ie 
have special attention in our pages, and’ we shal | commencement of the reign of George . half-measures with which we are too familiar 


: 99n oe. ay: ‘sputes al 

seck to treat the whole so simply, and to add| On the 22nd of May, 1723, a putes & — at the present day: the robbers had been de- 
Ww ; ; sti ly arising be- ¢ ‘ 

so much matter of general interest and attrac- party-walls and spouts constantly arising be stroyed by the score, but the causes which 


_ —~tivonge y ». } ni Ver e ° Si as 
tiveness, as to extend the circle of our readers tween the citizens, the Parliament, to prevent encouraged them remained, and in 1735 fresh 
SS, } 


, iY Al It this, enacted that if gh Shnarig refused all troops of robbers and housebreakers rose up, 
far beyond the professional boundaries. 18 neglected to build his share of a party-wa owing, it is said, by the contemporary histo- 


of the greatest importance that the knowledge, |—after the due notice gives Ne  esmges rians, “to the insufficiency of the lights at 
judgment, and taste of the public at large next neighbour may build it for him, an night.”” Application was made to Parliament, 


‘ r oblige the person so neglecting to pay the ea. ao allliceeiaieic: deal Aimee 
should be improved. Without an educated 8 I » 5 and the lord mayor, : 


' On ee a . |charges of rebuilding it; and that the water alty of London were empowered “to erect a suffi- 
public, a discriminating tribunal, the artist falling from the tops of houses, balconies, and cient number of such sort of glass lamps as they 


cannot advance. Our Journal ought to con-| pent-houses shall be conveyed into channels or) 3. 4)) judge proper to be put in such places of 

tain matter to interest every member of the | kennels by pipes Py re rom " sides of the | the city and liberty as they shall think proper, to 
201. So Pet gp “a 

state. We might almost reverse the mode of houses, on pain of lorieiting be lighted and kept burning from the setting 


: me In 1725 Guy’s Hospital was built, at the | to the rising of the sun throughout the year ;” 
stating the proposition, and say that every | ..), expense of Mr. Thomas Guy, who was | and, in order to defray the expenses of main- 


member of the state ought to feel interested formerly a bookseller of London, taining the same, the following rates and 
in the matter contained in our Journal. Its | The following 1s an instance of the inoue assessments were laid yearly on the inhabitants 
cea’ tantly widening. That it is equal | condition of the London police in 1727 :—At| o¢ the several wards: every house under 101. 

pe is constantly g- per annum, charged to the poor, to pay 78. ; 





to its purpose we do not pretend to assert; * See p. 799, ante, 
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from 101. to 20/., 12s.; from 20/. to 30/., 148.; ' down and taken away by the purchaser within 
from 30/. to 40/., 16s.; 502, and upwards, 20s. a certain time. (he statue of Queen Eliza- 
per annum. It was at the same time enacted beth, which stood on the west side of Ludgate, 
that churches, cemeteries, markets, &c. should was purchased by Alderinan Gosling, and set 
be proportionally assessed. This Act, throw- up against St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet- 
ing upon the corporate authorities the duty of | street, where it still remains. 
enforcing the lighting of the London streets,| In this year Geo. II. died. 
may be considered the first of the many sub- | We have departed from our arrangements 
sequent Acts, which have had a most bene- in giving the views of Old London Houses in 
ficial effect on both the morals and health of the present number, in order that we might 
those living in the City and suburbs. complete the series in the present volume. We 

About this time, application was made to are forced, however, by our limited space this 
Parliament to regulate the London watch: an week, to defer the particulars of some of the 
assessment was made on the inhabitants to buildings illustrated, aud some general re- 
supply the same, and to render the force more = marks. 
effective than formerly. REFERENCE TO ENGRAVINGS.T 

In 1739 the present Mansion-house was  *64. Old Shop, St. Martin’s-lane. (Hogarth, the 
commenced. This work was not completed painter, formerly resided in the house above this 


pa idieat anid m . , shop.) : 

until 1752, and cost 42,6381. 18s. 8d. ‘tal, ., *09: Shop of the late Alderman Birch, near the 
About this time the Foundling Hospital, Royal Exchange. 

Small Pox Hospital, London Hospital, and | ¥*66. Four Swans Inn, Bishopsgate-street. 


other buildings were erected, which, although —*67. Old Shops, Clare-market. 








THE PLUMBER TRADE. 

EDINBURGH PLUMBERS. 
A FULL and able article on the plumber trade 
appears in the Edinburgh News, from which 
we quote as far as our limits will allow. The 
article is not confined to the trade as it exists 
in Edinburgh alone, but rather consists of a 
rapid review of its general history. “ The 
plumber,” as remarked, “ is the true pioneer 
of the sanitary movemeut—the chief and in- 
dispensable agent in the great work of sanitary 
reform,” and as such is entitled to a more 
lengthened notice than many other branches 
of the working classes,—toa notice, moreover, 
not confined to Edinburgh, or to any one 
locality. 





‘* If we seek to discover its true relations to art,’’ 
, proceeds the writer, ‘* we should leave the confines 
of our native city. We should then glance at its 
| history among those civilised nations of antiquity 
| that have long since passed away. We should 
seek in the mouldering tombs of Thebes for the in- 


they do not display much architectural beauty, | 
are most excellent,—in intention. 
In 1744 the robbers again became trouble- | 
some after dark, and to such a pitch of inso- | 
lence had they arisen, that they went to the 
houses of the peace officers, and made them 
beg pardon for en:leavouring to apprehend 
them; and many, whose lives they had threa- 


of Clerkenwell Prison. 


*68. Cobbler’s Stall, Great Ormond-street, dication of an art which we know had its origin in 
Queen’s- square. ; jthe laud of the Pharaohs. We should carry our 
*69. Brick House, Barbican. imagination backward to ancient Babylon, and look 
70. Ornamental Brick Work, Fetter-lane. with a curious interest on its lead-covered terraces. 
*71. Ornamental Brick Work, opposite the front we should traverse the sunny regions of Palestine 


The illustrations in these papers marked *, are and regard with admiration its noble reservoirs, its 


sketched from existing examples. | perennial fountains, its ‘* broken cisterns,’’ together 


| with the curious specimens of plumber work that 
| pertained to them. We should enter the classical 








THE NAPOLEON CIRCUS, PARIS. 
M. Hirrorrr, who designed the circus 


tened, were obliged to secure themselves by 
taking shelter in Bridewell. 


ground of Greece, and tell of the lofiy theories of 
its philosophers concerning water, and of the world- 


In 1745 an important enactment was made ;, the Champs Elysées, Las just now com- | Tenowned experiments of Archimedes with his 


respecting cvaches, carts, &c.: it was ordered pleted a winter circus of large size and striking 


leaden pipes, and his wonderful hydraulic machinery. 


that the carts of the citizens were to have the oduct near the Chaussée de Mesnil-Montant and ¥°,8204!d glance at the monuments of the art in 


City arms painted upon them, and “that no the street Des Filles du Calvaire. ‘The circus, | 
person should obstruct the passing and re- with the passages and stables, occupies an_ 


ancient Rome; its colossal aqueducts, its gorgeous 
fountains, its perfumed waters, its baths of marble, 
their tubes of silver ; and last of all, we should look 


passing of any public streets, lanes, &c. within | area of no less than 2,600 métres. ‘The works | with. diemay om: thet. dark. page of history, when 


the limits before mentioned, or set any empty were commenced April 26, 1852, and were 
. ” . 

casks, Xe. in such yogi a completely finished on the 10th of the present, 

In 1753 an Act of Parliament was passed month. The plan of the circus is a polygon of | 


everything pertaining to art and science was sunk 
in the hopeless depths of a barbarous supremacy ; 
when everything that coald be called artistic in 


for the purchase of the museum or collection twenty sides, 138 feet in diameter. Corinthian | plumber work was buried in the ruins of nobler 


of Sir Hans Sloane, and of the Harleian collec- | ogjumns, which are placed at the angles of 
tion of manuscripts, and for providing a | the polygon, carry a very rich entablature, | 
general repository for the better rece; tion and adorned with symbulic sculptures. There are | 


fabrics, 
There were periods, indeed, in the early phases 
of its medieval history when the materials and 


more co.venicnt use of the said collections, | aisg some very fine bas-reliefs by Messrs. | 2"t of the plumber were not forgotten; when the 


and of the Cottonian library, and the additions pyret and Bosio, Guillaume and Lequesne, | 


thereto. The history of the foundation of this PJysgon and Dantan. M. Pradier was engaged | 
valuable institution is so well known that it is on one of these when he unhappily died. The 


unnecessary to enter into particulars. It is upper part of the building is terminated by a 
worth while, however, just for the sake of con- 


trast with the manner of admission to the | 
British Museum at the present day, to men-| 
tion the fullowing o!d regulation :— 


Victory in bronze, gilt, holding in one hand | 
branches of laurel and an imperial banner, and | 
in the other some crowns and a torch. A/| 


pate 
‘If any number, not exceeding fifteen, are in- | brilliant flame of gas from che latter serves to 


cliued to see the Museum, they must send a list of | announce afar that the games have commenced. | 
their CLristan aud s raames and places of abode to’ Numeroustiers of seats surround the interior, and 
the porter’s lodge, ‘n order to their being entered in | wij] accommodate, we are told, 5,000 spectators. | 
the book: in a jew days the tickets will be made 


The rvof which covers this immense area is | 
ar without intermediate support, and is sump- ' 
to come, which, on being sent for, are delivered. twously decorated. ‘The casiials of asennad 
The fewer names there are in, the sooner they are Cori thy art etme dees 8st id ‘lt. | 
isle te be-adeiehed Geen? | Corinthian columns around the inside are gilt. 
- J |The great feature of the interior, however, is a 
in 1753 the temporary wooden bridge, | series of twenty paintings, exhibiting the his- | 
which had been erected for traffic during the tory of equestrian exercises, and of games of | 
widening and repair of Old London-bridge, agility and strength, which have been executed | 
was destroyed by fire. ; .__ | by Messrs. Gosse and Barrias, both able artists. 
. In 1759, the building of a new bridge being Amongst these paintings are the Areopagus, 
finally determined, and all preparation made | g..ombled to award the prizes; horse racing | 
for its erection, it was Sasee by many that | amongst the Greeks; Roman chariot racing; 
un'ess proper measures should be taken to _an Olympic triumph; games of the fourteenth | 
inake the city of London more airy and com-| century: a triumph after'a tourney: the | 
modious for trade before the bridge should be | eg under siete XIV.; the high sclinel | 
finished, the genteel part of the inhabitants | of our own time; Victory crowning Strength | 
would be induced to remove to the new build- | 544 Addvens tin the mresenes of 'enoummneweltell 
ings on the Surrey side, by which the estates of | times and all poco &e. &e 
the City (so it was then feared) would be greatly py ow ig it that the ‘speculators — 
prejudiced. To prevent this—and for the further j, France com’ call: in estiete ef emines end 
emolument of the City—the Common Council, | ability for their decorations, and set up for | 


in 1760, resuled that an application should be admiration fresh creations of art, while in. 
made to Parlia:n:nt for a Bill to empower the | England a few ill-chosen colours put on by | 
City to make such alterations in regard to the | 


cs mechanic hands, and a cheap “ paper,’ 
avenues leading into it as should be thought | ill-disposed, are ‘all chat would on Rll 
necessary, and might tend to its advantage. | “ 


4 eenae: « 5. ‘ 4 on? Is it that artists will give their aid there , 
haan ingly, A erste . a —_— Pan to at less cost than would be the case with corre- | 
uat leave might be given to bring in a Bill to : ai : | 
widen aud enlarge several cld streets, lanes, | sponding ability here; of that‘ en investment of | 


anes, | canital j » ville seal 
Scoi‘ensl ty -epen severe! anw-etiean fe, ‘Thi pital in such decoration is more certain there 
Act led to the great improvement of several 


out, specifying the day and hour in which they have 


to produce a pecuniary returt? 


parts of the City. pe ; 4 

In carrying out the intentions of the above’. Derective Sewerace.—A vestry meet | 
Act, the Committee of the City Lands directed |!"8 of the parish of Battersea, ee 
the removal of three of the City gates, viz. | influential, and unanimous, has passed a series | 





Aldgate (sold for 1771. 10s.), Cripplegate (sold | of resolutions in favour of improved sewerage. | 
for 911.), and Ludgate (for 1487.), to be pulled 


} 








t See page 813, in our present number. i 





mosques of Aleppo had their stately domes and their 
gilded minarets covered with lead ; when the Arabian 


| alchemists endeavoured (?), but in vain, to transmute 
| the baser metal into gold, but discovered, unwittingly 


to themselves, the principle of the ‘‘ water-lute "’ 


polygonal lantern, surmounted by a figure of | —to this day the most invaluable principle of the 


sanitary economist. It is, however, at a period 
subsequent to the restoration of architecture that 
we must date the general revival of the trade in 
Europe. It once more accompanied the progress 
of civilisation. Its relations to architecture soon 
became widely recognised, and towards the close of 
the fourteenth century it had reached to a high 
position in every couatry and kingdom of Europe. 

It was then that the prolific lead mines of Wa!es 
and Derbyshire, neglected since the Roman inva- 
sion, were re-opened and vigorously worked. It 
was then that the castles of our feudal barons and 
the roofs of our magnificent cathedrals were covered 
with lead and decorated with ornaments of the 
same material. It was then that all sorcerers ani 
w zards—beyond the pale of common punishments 
—were rolled in sheet-lead, and so boiled to death 
in a huge cauldron. It was then that the mortal 
remains of great kings and good knights were first 
encased in coffias of the same indestructible metal, 
and so consigned to their final resting-place.”’ 


The writer then gives an explanation of 
what plumber work consists in,—of its two dis- 
tinct features,—roof work and interior work, 
and of the nature of the materials used and 
the modes of working, the poisonous qualities 
of lead in all its forms, and other points, such 
as the substitution of zine, the water-closet 
system, &c. into which we need not here 
enter. 


‘*It is obvious,’’ he continues, ‘‘ from what we 
have stated, that the plumber trade has recently 
undergone a radical change. In the first place, the 
successive introduction of these improvements In 
he manufacture of lead has completely isola‘ed 
that part of the business, and has created a new 
and important branch of metallic manufacture. 
In the nest place, the introduction of zine has 
completely altered the character of the worko:an- 
ship. Iron has now extensively superseded lead 
for a variety of useful purposes. Indeed, the recent 
iavention of coating malleable iron pipes with zinc 
to prevent their corrosion, bids fair to supersede 
the use of lead pipes in the supply of water. 
Water-closets can now be constructed exclusively 


| of earthenware. Washing-tubs are lined with por- 
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celain. The most weet a description of baths | masters we have co 
we possess are construc rom strong sheets of | with the plumbers of thirt is, i i i 
zinc. The most improved deoettation: of urinals | point of caiieaes a pots + Air They me hills, or on the plateaus of thie pt 
are formed of Welsh slate and plate-glass. | may be better workmen, or at lest neater workmen ~Biy: mae ee —— ae oe 
Within the memory of old plumbers the essential but they do less work : they will fit up a pump with fw 2 ear oe oan pes eens 
qualifications of a good workman were such as may | much greater taste, but they do not understand its | parecut contributes to the characteristic ex- 
well excite the astonishment of the present gene- | principles so well: they will make a prettier joint | pression of the subject, the more conspicuous 
ration. He was expected to cast lead four pounds ona pipe, but they will not be able to tell the pres- features, such as the long white walls of the 
to the superficial foot, with unerring accuracy and | sure it can sustain. |farm-houses, embosomed in mulberry-trees 
despatch,—cisterns of solid lead embellished with) Such is the opinion of a master plumber, for 40d vineyards, and the slender towers of the 
mouldings, ornaments of avimals, and the maker’s | whose opinions generally we entertain the most pro- | Villas with their wide range of prospect, mark 
—_ —- pipes must be cast without a pore, and found respect, but who, we think in this case, is more impressively the Italian landseape, im- 
urned without a flaw. The most severe tauscular | unnecessarily severe in his strictures. The names! parting to it, at the same time, consummate 
exertion was continually exacted. But now how! of three plumbers stand in the prize list of the| finish, beauty, and elegance 
different the case! Those qualifications at one time School of Arts last session. And we are also glad; In ‘Switeerlend pois ' e k |} if 
indispensable are no longer in request. The skilled to state that the plumbcrs are in progress of form- | ferent climat ‘d y rae mae ae 
labour that secured at one time for its for unate, ing a library in imitation of the slaters. Neverthe- | scieaieanan oer eg sepenri ar 
possessor the highest wages in the trade is now a less, there are many of the ideas in which we heartily | respects similar, but very unlike = others. rhe 
drug in the market. A good workman now-a-days concur. We can have no respect, for example, roofs of the houses and chalets Lt tated ntoeriven, 
is scarcely a plumber. He is half a coppersmith, towards a slovenly work:aan who is profound in °V€ More than in [taly; but it is not with a 
half a tinsmith, something of a gasfitter. He bas’ politics. view of protection from the sun, it is rather as 
lost all pretension to the manufacture of lead: he It is apparent that there shoull not exist a|@ defence from the heavy and unintermittent 
is a mere fitter-up of manufactured goods. He is more intelligent cla-s of workmen than plumbers. | Tains. The galleries and covered ways like- 


not expected to cast pipes, nor even to draw pipes: Their business requires it: their means can afford wise abound, but instead of remaining open to 
he will do well if he can fabricate a zinc roan. He it: the educational institutions of Edinburgh are | the genial breeze, they are hermetically closed 
is not supposed to possess the art of casting sheets : 


in every respect within their reach. They should in with glass and panelling. The sheds and 
he will do better if he can get up a zinc bath or a understand the laws which regulate the motiva of outhouses, though less spacious and airy, are 
platform of galvanised iron. fluids: they shou'd understand at least the simple numerous and well-replenished; but instead 


~  # * « * principles of mechanics. They should be able to of the rich harvests which have grown brown 
Such, then, is a brief account of the transition ¢@lculate the pressure of the atmosphere, to kuow 


state of the plumber trade. To us it is exceedingly the effect of poisonous gazes on the system, au = a pet ns lb Ping Soo ves 
interesting and full of hope. But the few old plum- ¢*pecially to understand the properties of the dif- t a ai r t hich 3 » a teed ; 
bers we have met with entertain a different opinion. ferent materials with which they come in contact. fcedee = i wearer ad a See oaee'S 
Once on a time, they considered themselves trades- Ww hat an impetus the plambers might give to the CRs; ane « people of hardy mountaincers. 
men: now they consider themselves no longer en- ‘simitary movement! What an inexhaustible source A certain resemblance of the dwellings of 
titled to the name. In the days of old, when lead of mental cultivation lies here within their grasp !"’ the Norwegian peasantry to the cottages of the 
was cast, ‘ baps pec ’ attended the opera- — vente from = — use = wood in 
tion : in the present day when zinc is worked, there) | n pea is eir construction ; likewise from the manner 
is cule: *ugidh of salt.” They look back with re. FITNESS TO PURPOSE IN BUILDINGS. | jp which their projecting sheds afford shelter 
gret; they look forward with fear and trembling. CONSIDERATIONS of much we'ght with from the rain. But in Scandinavia it is the 
Some of them, we have no doubt, hope to be re- the artist result from the fitness of a traveller, the wayfaring-man, who chiefly re- 
moved before the evil day comes when plumbers) building, edifice, or construction of any ceives the benefit of a shelter which is gra- 
shall no longer wear striped aprons; when the kind, to the purposes and uses immediately tuitously provided for him. A little porch or 
casting frame shall have become a matter of history; required of it. It is this now well-recognised vestibule lined with benches leads to the 
— et = Med ue pe har se = and generally admitted principle, adaptation fo entrance of the kouse: here the weather- 
meet eer atte hare, aie We have use, which forms the germ of the beautiful and beaten itinerant finds, without asking for it, 
no sympathy with these ideas. Sanitary reform is Of the elegant in every style of architecture; rest and shelter. The dwellings of the Nor- 
yet in its infancy, and so is its connection with | and, in connection with the houses and humble wegian peasantry, like those of the Alps, have 
plamber work. We shall be greatly deceived if the | dwelling-places of the people at large, it mani- flattened roofs ; but they are weighed down by 
plumber’s services in this important movement do /| fests itself, with an inferior degree of develop- clods of turf instead of stones. Their windows, 
not eventually raise his business to a position more ment, in the appropriation of every essential instead of being numerous and airy, are scarce 
useful to society than it ever could occupy in the | part, or accessory appendage, to a special and and small: added to this, their construction is 
nations of antiquity, or during the reign of Gothic assigned use and purpose. It shows itself also low, and extended along the soil, as though, 
architecture.”’ ,in a certain amount of regularity and symmetry, by clinging to its surface, they found more 
As to the local statistics of the trade, and Which, even in the most rude and rustic dwel- | effectual protection from the violence of the 
the general condition of the workmen in Edin- | !ing-p!aces, is never entirely wanting. As the northern tornadoes big with drifting snows. 
burgh, the writer says that— wants of men are similar, in civilised nations Many lesser particulars of design and colour 
{at least, it is the widely spread influence of the complete the portrait, and give to the dwellings 
of principle, fitness to purpose, which causes a both of Sweden and Norway a peculiarly local 
the oldest men at ll. per week. They rose like cortain degree of resemblance between the character, the interest of which is appreciated 
tne ot ceeey oe eae Satay ee See SS | eared dwelling-places ofall countries. by the inquiring traveller, as well as by the 
to 26s. and they fell like that of every other trade dee ; : ut wit tne tet Eta ait deli 
when the building mania exploded. The only But afier recognising that there is a certain artist who makes it his object to delineate 
strike they ever had was in 1847, and it was par- rudimentary form or plan in the construction customs, manners, and nationalities, ' 
tially, though but temporarily, successful. They of a dwelling: place, which is common to all In the villages of Germany, the spacious- 
possessed at one time a friendly society, but some | countries and to all nations, it becomes in- ness of the houses, their several stories, lofty 
years ago it was broken upandthe funds divided. This | teresting to observe how this original type, re- gables, and numerous windows looking into 
is the first trade we have come to where the workmen sulting from a certain conformity of wants and broad streets and extensive squares, cannot fail 
have no broken time—where they actually receive habits, becomes successively changed or modi- to strike those who are accustomed to the very 
52/. sterling per annum. It is also the first trade fied by those circumstances which relate im- | confined and narrow dwellings of our towns 
we have come to where the workmen do not supply | mediately to the climate of the country, and to ‘and villages. Whatever is, or has been, the 
their tools. Moreover, it is the only trade con- | 11. customs of the inhabitants by whom these political condition of these foreign states, the 
nected with building where the men receive a regular’ buildings have been erected. And it is by freedom which results from ease and abundance 
sum of money, in sddition to their wages, in the Ing . 8 J . ate ttn oon. ase onary 
~f ;. carrying out fully, in drawings and pictures, is strikingly apparent. ‘There is seemingly no 
chaps of countty allowsnce. In Edintargh this ati f the f d style of houses | desire manifested by the inhabitants to sacrifice 
is six shillings per week, in Glasgow it is nine shil- | this adaptation of the form and style of sege-ceeed wt emp sapse y Sc scors geerpthint sacaiyy 
lings per week. So far as we can ascertain, there | to the conditions of the country to which they internal com : *s - ex - Pp s, for 
are, including apprentices, about 250 plambers in| belong, that a certain characteristic nationality | the purpose of evading > 1es, “ rates, 
Edinburgh and Leith. What is very remarkable, | becomes impressed on our subject, and that Everything bespeaks an unfailing plenty, a 
there are precisely the same number of master | we establish that consistency between its diffe- degree of wealth in land and property, which 
plumbers in Edinburgh at the present moment as! rent members which is so essential for the is shared more or less by all. The size and 
there were journeymen plumbers thirty years ago. | maintenance of a pleasing and harmonious abundance of the fountains, sometimes gro- 
We are disposed to regard this as a very gratifying | unity throughout the whole scene. tesquely ornamental, add to this character of 
indication of the progress of sanitary principles. | +i, with reference to these considerations public advantage and convenience. In some 
With regard to the effect of the trade on the) 14+ v6 observe in what essential points the of the towns of second order, formerly the 
health of the workmen, we may observe that it was buildings of different countries chiefly differ. | capita's of dukedoms or the seats of mar- 


i i injurious. e process of ; , i 
sciee Cape Uae to tan team of Polatilised| In Italy, for instance, the houses are cha- graves, the decorations of the houses, and 


; esate ia os . 
ide ign log notwdngrous yon rater y roles ol ren preston ef almost. race” maglcte, 
as d, the oxide is yet sufficiently an a , 1 st 8, | $310 : e 
delaserious tb ay oie on the oyeten: Tisibed, | other  pirticulars as indicate distinctly the | announcing the gro 4 vo Beapic bend — 
lead, under every form of combination, is poisonous. ' double object of gaining shelter from the former — non Roe eeroconaie g 
But the plumber, as we have seen, is no longer sub- | scorching sun, and of procuring the enjoyment with the i ey om obtr eh. gn. 0 é.. 
jected to these influences. _ lof atemperate and balmy air, combined with lingering trade. In oan instances t - sce - 
With regard to the progress of temperance in | 114 loveliest scenety. To these general features presents a contrast o! a oon y an 
the trade, we must do the plumbers justice to say +. added an elegant loftiness of the fabric, and splendour with the wear and decay of time, or 
that they are now a pretty sober and steady class of | the prevalence of slender square towers with perhaps the still more affecting signs of present 


men, although even ten years ago they were very ‘light red roofs, somewhat pyramidal-shaped, depopulation and desertedness. But at other 


much the reverse. But with regard to the Peres (rising above the mass of the buildings, and | times we find the age and massive solidity of 


ore raimlilriius it's tor opteioa of| alagiiig, ive Vi ith the still | the houses which line thestreets picturesquely 
i i inion of mingling, in the extensive view, wi 
moet of en 7 psechuenesal ‘ind path ag gh | loftier campanili or belfries of the numberless associated with the slender temporary erections 











nversed with, that, compared| churches. When perched upon the crests of 
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hich, on fair days, are profusely’ introduced 





by a rural population into the squares and | gi 


market-places, whilst the peasantry in various 
costumes, engaged in the conveyance of every 
deserjption of, land produce, or in more sta- 
tionary occupations of traffic and barter, com- 
plete a scene which, if compared with similar 
subjects at home, would present striking 
differences and a most pleasing originality. 

A character which is peculiar to many of 
the old villages in the north of France is that 
of an assemblage of small untidy and irregu- 
larly distributed cottages, the roofs steep, with 
a smal! chimney planted exactly at each end : 
they are generally congregated round some 
ancient church, rendered doubly conspicuous 
from its comparative size, and by its promi- 
nent situation in the group. The clustering 
of so many humble cottages around this 
venerable object seems like a recognition of 
its spiritual supremacy : it,reminds one of the 
flock and shepherd, in a time and country 
where one expects little food for such impres- 
sions. These pleasing features for the most 
part disappear where the villages have been 
extended by the addition of larger and more 
modern dwellings. 

In the south-western provinces many of the 
particulars which remind you of the Italian 
farms and houses appear in succession, and in 
the valleys of the Pyrenees there is a pic- 
turesque combination of the style of the latter 
with the form of construction which is pecu- 
liar to the Swiss cottages. The roofs, gene- 
rally slated or thatched, are, like those of the 
Alpine chalets, broad, with projecting eaves, 
whilst the gable at each end rises with a suc- 
cession of steps or notches to the point, where 
it terminates in a kind of rude finial. But the 
Italian character shows itself now and then in 
the arched doors and windows, as well as in 
the more abundant use of stone. 

* * + * 

How insignificant and monotonous, after | 
these grotesque and varied outlines, appears | 
the uniform unbroken parallelogram which is 
frequently presented by the front of our 
English town and suburban houses. In many 


a 


cases no cornice or moulding breaks the uni- | 


formity of the wall, or gives a finish to its 
upper boundary; whilst the box-like appear- 


ance is completed by the total absence of a} 
roof which projects, or which, indeed, is seen | 


at all from below.* 








NEW CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DE 
BON SECOURS, ROUEN. 
A wRITER in the current number of the 


side: the reredos is beautifully coloured and 
ilt. The centre figures are literally “‘dressed,” 
that of the Blessed Virgin having on a white 
satin gown. The tabernacle and candlesticks 
are very beautiful, but I think of a little too 
early atype: they are richly jewelled. It isa 
great pity that even on so gorgeous an altar as 
this is, trumpery vases with artificial flowers 
should be suffered. The pavement to this 
chapel is of coloured and white marble ar- 
ranged in patterns, and the screen—a low one 
—-of silvered metal of good design. There is 
an altar in the opposite aisle. Polychrome is 
being added in the ceiling of the apse. The 
interior of the church is, I think, far superior 
to the exterior, which taken as a whole I do not 
think pleasing to the eye. Almost all the 
windows have portraits of the donors in the 
costume of the present day. The effect is not 
unsuccessful. In some cases, however, where 
they adjoin the “stations” which are here 
rendered in stained glass, in the lower part of 
the windows, the approximation is a little un- 
pleasant. The east elevation is on the exterior 
very ineffective: the apse is thrown up, and 
underneath crawls, as it were, a polygonal 
aisle, with low lean-to roof and little windows, 
serving fora sacristy. The effect is bad, and 
for convenience in use must, I should think, 
be equally unsatisfactory. ‘The interior of the 
north wall of the church is almost covered 
with votive tablets taken from the old church, 
which do not improve the appearance. ‘“ J’ai 
prié & Marie et j’ai été exaucé,”’ is the favourite. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the position 
of the church standing on the brow of a lofty 
cliff, and overlooking Rouen to the right and 
the Seine rolling below, broken up by nume- 
rous islands. 








AMERICAN PATENTS. 
WE are indebted to the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, of Pennsylvania, for the 
following abstracts of patents issued in the 


i United States :— 


Brick Manufacture.—A patent for an im- 
provement in brick-machines has been granted 
to Mr. Jesse Samuels, of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. The patentee describes his invention 
as consisting, lst, in an improved feeding ar- 
rangement, hy which the desired quantity of 
clay to fill the moulds can be regulated to a 
nicety, in connection with a plunger, which 
partially condenses the clay into the moulds 
preparatory to pressing ; and, 2nd, in a novel 
device or arrangement for clamping, removing 
the brick from the moulds, and placing them 
on a platform or apron, and which is denomi- 








Ecclesiologist says of this new building :— 
The side doors have neither of them porches. | 
The very deeply recessed western doorways | 
are per se effective, but certainly too large in | 
proportion to the size of the whole church. | 
The sculpture in the tympana is not yet quite | 
finished, and the doors themselves both here | 
and in the aisles are yet to be added. The} 
effect of the interior, from every window in| 
the church being filled with stained glass, is | 
decidedly religious, but were it not for the} 
glass I think it would be the coldest-looking | 
church I ever saw. The groining of the nave | 
roof is rather poor, and when it is remembered | 
that the whole of the building, piers, arches, | 
and roof, are built of smoothed stone of one | 
uniform colour, it may be easily imagined how | 
one longs forcolour. The tower internally is | 
open, with a thin arch, showing a small rose | 
window high up. The high altar and the | 
fittings of the choir are, I presume, those be- 
longing to the old church: they are as bad 
and as mean as can be. The altar (the reredos 
of which contains the celebrated image of 
“Notre Dame de Bon Sccours’’) is in the 
north aisle: it is made of white marble, and 
very beautifully carved. The reredos contains 
the image above mentioned holding the infant 
Saviour, and an angel in a niche on either 





* From “The Elements of Picturesque Scenery, 0 
Studies of Nature,made in Travel, witha View to Improve- 
ment in Landscape Painting.” By Henry Twining. London: 
Longman, Brown, and Co. 1853. A book under the same 
title was privately printed and distributed by Mr. 
Twining a few years ago, and was quoted in our pages at 
the time. The present thoughtful volume consists for the 
most part of new matter, and such of the old as is used 





has been re-arranged and altered 


. 





nated a carrier. For an improvement in 
brick: kilns, Mr. William Linton, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, has taken out a patent, under which 
he claims the formation of air arches or open- 
ings in the kiln, between the fire-beds, with 
lateral openings therein, through which a sufhi- 
cient amount of air can be supplied equally to 
all parts of the fire-bed at the same time. 

Glass.— As an improvement in frosting 
plates of glass, Mr. Isaac Taylor, of the city of 
New York, claims the use of a rocker contain- 
ing pebbles, sand, and water, for frosting 
plates of glass, or embossed work; and in 
ornamental painting on glass, &c. Mr. 
John W. Bowers, of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
has patented a process which, he says, “ im- 
parts to a painting on glass an appearance 
very much like those figures which are executed 
on wood or papier maché, and which are, more 
or less, or in part, made up of pieces \of mother 
of pearl let into the wood. The paintings or 
figures produced by this method have very 
beautiful properties of reflecting light, such as 
are often exhibited by silvered prismatic or 
crystalline surfaces.” His claim consists in 
combining with the process of painting and 
ornamenting, by metallic foil, that of corru- 
gating or crimping the foil, so as to impart to 
the figure or figures a power of reflecting light 
so as to produce the sparkling scintillated ap- 
pearance specified. 

Gas.—A patent for an improvement in gas- 
purifying apparatus, by Mr. Abram Long- 
bottom, of the city of New York, “ relates to 
certain improvements in the method of purify- 
ing illuminating gas, whereby the washing 








apparatus is wholly done away with, so that 
the gas comes from the retorts or furnaces 
completely purified and ready for consump. 
tion.” The patentee claims the purifying the 
gas, by passing it through a mixture of equal 
measures of quick lime and of animal char- 
coal, in the same retort in which the gas is 
generated, but at a temperature so regulated 
that at the lowest point, or where the gas 
enters the composition, the mass is at a lowered 
heat; and at the top, or where it leaves the 
composition, the heat is below redness, sub- 
stantially in the manner herein set forth.” 

Water.—An improvement in apparatus for 
raising water has been patented by Mr. N. H. 
Lebby, of Charleston, South Carolina, in which 
the turbine is constructed “with ribs on the 
outer face of its upper disk, which ribs, work- 
ing under a cover to the wheel, cause, by the 
centrifugal effec: produced while in motion, a 
void to be onal at or about the centre, the 
tendency of which will be to relieve the wheel 
of its weight, and consequently reduce the 
running friction.” 

Cements.—Mr. B. S. Welch, of Brooklyn, 
New York, claims “ the primary cement formed 
of hydrate of lime, in a finely subdivided 
state, and resin in a finely subdivided state, 
mixed together with water in a cold state.” 

Anvils.—Mr. Charles Peters, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, and Mr. William Fetter, of Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, claim as their invention 
“a cavity in the body of anvils, for the pur- 
pose of cooling the same, by the introduction 
of water or other fluid into the said cavity, 
while the faces of the said anvils are under- 
going the process of tempering.” 

Nails.—For improvements in nail machines, 
Mr. S. G. Reynolds, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusets, has taken out a patent, under which 
he claims, in the making of wrought nails, the 
employment of the cutter for cutting wedge- 
formed pieces from a previously rolled plate, 
of equal or nearly equal thickness, prepara- 
tory to and in combination with the moulding 
dies which receive the cut pieces, by suitablecon- 
veying apparatus, from the cutters, and mould 
them to the required form by pressure, so as 
to give the form by spreading the metal be- 
tween the dies, instead of by elongation, as 
heretofore practised when making nails from 
cut blanks. He also claims the vibrating cutter, 
and faces or dies for confining and compressing 
the nails arranged on both sides of the cutter, 
when this is combined with the two stationary 
cutters, having a space between the two, 
through which the rod or plate of iron is fed. 

Grindstones. —An improvement in self- 
sharpening grindstones has been patented by 
Mr. Jesse Pennabecker, of Elizabeth Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania, namely, the combination 
of a grindstone with a self-acting picker, by 
which the grindstone is sharpened by its 
own motion or power. 





CARBONIC ACID GAS IN VENTILATION, 


Your two correspondents, “ E. L. G.” and 
“J. E. D.” have rather overheated themselves 
in their efforts to ventilate the public. Allow 
me to sprinkle a little cold water on both of 
them. It is derived from an unexceptionable 
source, the “Cours de Chimie” of M. Reg- 
nault. 

“Carbonic acid gas does not support respi- 
ration. Animals plunged in it die very soon 
from asphyxia. Nevertheless this gas exercises 
no deleterious action on the lungs : it may exist 
in considerable quantity in the air without pro- 
ducing any great inconvenience, provided that 
the oxygen remains in sufficient proportion.” 

** Carbonic oxide,” on the contrary, “is not 
only incapable of supporting respiration, but 
acts as a violent poison. Animals perish if 
allowed to remain a short time in air which 
contains only a few hundredths of this gas. ‘To 
it we must attribute the uneasiness and head- 
ache we experience in an ill-ventilated room, 
near an open charcoal furnace.” Carbonic 
acid, as we all know, is heavier than atmo- 
spheric air, but carbonic oxide is specifically 
lighter (967). Thus these two gentlemen, so 
eager to convict each other in minor matters, 
have both started from a fundamental error. 





Vice Coris. 
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[ * See page $10, in present number. 
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ADHESION OF FLUIDS IN PIPES AND | centre of the Bulwark in front of St, Mary’s 
DRAINS. Church. has gs" ; 

~ your paper of December 11, “An Old} Handsworth.—The first stone of a new 
Pesstionmn'” "beastitelly illustrates the drain- church at Soho was laid on W ednesday in 
pipe logic of a very large class. He shows the | last week by the Earl of Dartmouth, The 
difficulty of raising water 82 feet at the end of new building is in the Decorated style, and 
2} miles of piping ; and then adds, “from long cruciform in plan, ‘The nave will be 97 feet 
experience in these matters, I would never Jay 6 ipches in length by 23 feet 2 inches in 
a baie that was likely at any time to be more breadth, with proportional transepts and aisles ; 
than one-third filled.” It is as much as to say, the chancel 36 feet by 20 feet 4 inches. ‘The 
“because water cannot be forced up a pipe, | tower and spire are 170 feethigh. The church 
therefore water cannot flow down a’ pipe ; ” and | will accommodate 1,000 persons—540 free, 


PANORAMA AND DIORAMA. 

Burford’s Panorama.—Mr. Burford, assisted 
by Mr. Selous, has produced, in his smaller 
gallery, a beautiful picture of a beautiful 
country, the Bernese Alps, from the Faulhorn 
Mountain. It is a remarkable view, com- 

unded of mountains, valleys, rocks, and 
akes, and has been treated with great sii}!, 
Sketches for it were made on the spot by Mr. 
Burford in the autumn of last year, and its 
truthfulness may be depended on. 

The Wellington Campaigns.—The proprie- 





this is a very common blunder ia drainage The cost, exclusive of spire, will be 3,950/. 


affairs. ‘The rules applicable to water service, | 
where the gravitation as well as the friction of | 
water has to be overcome by force, are applied | 
by too many to drainage, where the greater the | 
weight of the water is, the better will the action | 
be. The “Old Practitioner” has probably | 
often seen a labourer hoisting a heavy basket- | 
ful of bricks to the top of a scatfold by tug- | 
ging at a rope which passed overa pulley. Did | 
he ever say to himself, after noticing the hard 
work of the labourer, “ Frum long experience 
in these matters, I would never use a basket, 
to bring down bricks in that way, that was 
more than one-third filled?” And if he did not 
say 30; why did he not? Dves he know that 
if water be forced up a pipe, the pipe must be 
choke full as high as the water rises? Does 
he know that if water be allowed to flow down 
a pipe, though the pipe may be choke full at 
the top it must be less than full at the outlet? 
Does he know what the loss of force is when 
water is driven through a 9-inch main “from 
a larger main, and still farther back from a 
larger main still?’ Does he know how much 
more rapidly water flowing down a pipe flows 
as it gets lower down? 

A man who writes of his “long experience 
in these matters’ may find that he has some- | 
thing to learn, after all, which the “ Old Prac- | 
titioner ”’ seems not to have learned, seeing that | 
he considers “the attraction of the pipes” in 
water-service matters to be his guide, or warn- | 
ing, in drainage matters. His is like the logic | 
of the old poulterer,— The Ruff is one of the 
foolishest birds that is; FOR, you may see a 
thousand ruffs together and no two of them 
alike.” N. R. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 


Ely.—The east wing to the present alms- 
houses, situated in St. Mary’s-street, has just 
been completed, now forming the square, ac- 
cording to the design as originally laid down 
by the late Mr. Basevi, of London, making a 
handsome appearance, and quite an ornament | 
to this part of the city. The stone used is 
from the Casterton Quarries, near Stamford. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Freeman. 

Chettisham, near E/y.—The church in this 
hamiet has been restored under the last-named 
architect, by putting on new roofs, and re- | 
building porch and vestry: the interior has 
been fitted up with open seats and stalls. | 

Watlington, Oxon. — On Monday before | 
last, a house, occupied by Mr. Busby, of Sum- 
merstown, fell in. The foundation seems to | 
have been undermined by water, accumulated 
in the cellars through the late excessive rains. | 

Bridgewater.—Efforts are being made to. 
stop interments in the churchyards of St. 
Mary’s and Trinity. Complaints are made of | 
the design and character of some of the grave- 
stones and inscriptions, which it is thought the 
clergy ought to see to and regulate. 

Plymouth.—The embankment across Mill- 
bay, for the Great Western Docks, is nearly | 
completed. The entrance of twelve feet will | 
be closed in February next, and 2,000 to 3,000 | 
men set to the interior works. An engine | 
capable of clearing a ton of water a minute is | 
to be erected. | 

Brecon.—A model of the proposed Welling: | 
ton memorial for this town has been exhibited | 
by the sculptor, Mr. J, Evan Thomas. The| 
statue will be cast in bronze, and will be 8 feet | 
high, with pedestal of Portland stone and | 
bronze panels, with alto-relievoes of General 

Picton and the Duke, Captain Davies of | 
Brecon, &c. The total height of the monu- 
ment will be 18 feet. The site will be the 








Southport.— An hospital for 160 patients is 
about to be erected here, at a cost of 5,0002. 
The land, given by Mr. C. Scarisbrick, is said 
to be worth 600/. 

Edinburgh. — An excellent clause in the 
Water Companys’ Act of 1847, compelling the 
company to erect a number of additional public 
fountains in the most necessitous parts of the 
city, and of Leith and Portobello, is now being 


carried out, according to the Act, under the 


direction,. as to localities, of Mr. Matheson, 
the resident architect of the Board of Works. 
To the city, twenty-three wells have been 
appropriated; to Leith, five; and to Porto- 
bello, two. They are in the form of small 
metal. pedestals, so as to occupy little space in 
the narrow, confined, and crowded closes and 
courts in which they are chiefly distributed. 

Dundee.—The free church of St. Paul, 
Nethergate, was opened on Sunday week. It 
is seated for 950 persons. 

Elgin.—Contracts have been entered into for 
extensive additions and alterations at the Com- 
mercial Bank-buildings here. The whole front 
of the building is to be renewed with polished 
freestone from the hospital quarry. The style 
chosen is Romanesque. ‘The design was fur- 
nished by Messrs. Mackenzie and Matthews, 
architects. The contractors are—for the mason 
work, Mr. John Lamb, builder ; carpenter, Mr. 


|James M‘Beth; plasterer, Joseph Stuart; 


plumber, Blaikie and Co.; painter, glazing, 
and papering, A. Asher; and slater, James 
Desson. 

Garston.—This little shrimping village on 
the Mersey is about to be converted into a 
port by the opening of its new dock and rail- 
way. The western wall of the dock is nearly 
complete. The bed of the dock is already 
sunk to the required depth. The fact of this 
vast dock, of 6 acres in extent, having been 
constructed out of the solid rock, has rendered 
the work one of time and labour. Asa com- 
pensation for these, the bed of the dock has 
produced the materials for the erection of its 
own walls. Immense blocks of stone are 
squared and dressed on the spot where they 
have been deposited from the effects of the 
blasting which dislodged them from their primi- 


tors of the Gallery of Illustration, in Regent- 
street, added some time ago to their popular 
diorama, views of Walmer Castle and the 
Duke’s Chamber, the latter a picture of touch- 
ing simplicity. On Monday they presented 
for the first time the Lying in State, the 
‘Funeral Procession, and the Interior of St. 
| Paul’s—a very effective and fine representation, 
The View of the Procession is taken from 
Charing-cross, and gives a fair idea of the 
scene. The Diorama, as a whole, is instruc- 
tive and beautiful. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS’ SOIREE. 

Tue first evening meeting of the Society of 
Arts was held on the 22nd inst. when the 
rooms were crowded with visitors, and the 
walls covered with a very remarkable collec- 
tion of photographs, French and English, 
gathered from various sources. Mr. Roger 
Fenton read some interesting general observa- 
tions, “On the present position and future 
prospects of Photography,” in the course of 
which he pointed out the obstacles in the way 
of progress, the important purposes to which 
the art may be applied, and glanced at the 
data which are necessary for the more 
rapid development of photographic knowledge. 
He asked,—Is it yet ascertained what is the 
agent which produces the change in the salts 
| of silver, from which the sun picture results ? 
Is it light alone, or some agent accompanying, 
| yet distinct from the rays of light? If it be 
light alone, what are the causes-which render 
,its action so unequal at different: seasons of 
the year, and at different times*of the day? 
| What is the effect of the extreme heat and 
cold in hastening or retaining photographic 
,action? What influence is exercised by the 
electrical state of the atmosphere ? 

rd Monteagle was’ in the chair. ‘The 
collection of photographs will be exhibited for 
a week. The exhibition of inventions now open 
_ here well deserves a visit. 
_ The Society has an active officer in their 
new assistant secretary, Mr. James Forest. 











| THE SCREW PROPELLER.* 
| Wutte noticing Lieutenant Jervis’s book on 


tive position; and, being hoisted by means of  “ Field Operations,” some time ago, we took 
travelling cranes, are at once disposed of as occasion to remark that it would have better 
building material. Im this way the entire befi:ted the mistress of the main,—in place of a 
walls have been built, obviating the necessity | militia agitation, which implied a sort of fore- 
of purchasing and transporting stone. The gone conclusion that invasion, @ priori, was 
smaller fragments, not suitable for the walls, | not only possible, but irresistible, —had her talk 
are conveyed, by meansof an inclined tram-) in such a case turned mainly on naval tactics, 


road, to the surface, and will be employed in 
the erection of workshops and other requisite 
buildings. The large doeck-gates—most pon- 
derous specimens of carpentry—are hung, and 
only await the destruetion of the temporary 
sea-wall to admit the element destined to con- 
vert the village into a port. The St, Helen’s 
railway, in connection with the dock, has been 
for some time open, and is to be extended to/ 
Warrington. An immense pile of warehouses 
is to be built onthe south side of the dock, 

Beetham.—In the church of Beetham, near 
Ulverstone, a south window has been filled 
with stained glass. The window consists of 
two openings, containing a single figure in: 
each. The eastern light contains'the figure of 
our Lord. The western light contains the 
figure of Moses. The design: is'thus typical 
of the Old and New Testaments; The win- 
dow has been designed and! exeeuted by Mr. 
F. Burrow, of Milnthorpe, 





A New Music-Haut, 1n Lonpon, is to 
be erected for the New Philharmonic Society, 
in time for the season of 1854. 


channel fleets, marine regattas, cruising war- 
yachts, getting up the steam; and what not. 
Now Britannia appears at’ length to have 
opened her eyes to the propriety of such a 
view of the right policy whereby to awe ler 
enemies, and keep them friends, if not to 

** Frustrate their knavish tricks.’’ 


And we are pleased to observe that'amongst 
other repairs to our good old wooden walls, we 
are to have a whole’ fleet of serews'; and our 
opposite neighbours’ may depend on it, that 
should “Greek meet Greek” im any other 
“tug” than that offfriendly rivalryin art and 
seience, they will not‘ have many opportunitics 
of seeing these screws so’ long’ as’ they work 
astern, unless, indeed, they be engaged to ‘ug 
French vessels into British ports. It is rather 
an odd idea of our lively'and sanguine neigh- 
bours that their increasing steam-fleet must 
necessarily diminish Britain’s rule over the 
main, as if the latter could not-very shortly 
restore the balance of fortes, as, indeed, she is 
already about to do. 

* A Treatise on the Screw Propeller ; with various Sug: 


ap of Iaprovement. By John Bourne, C.E, Lon- 
on: Longman and Co, 1852, 
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The screw propeller is clearly an important— direction of their length, and liable to bend in purchasing a doubtful “Titian.” The public 
novelty, shall we call it, in naval tactics. That! the middle, or to hog, as it is technically| want proper accommodation and return for 
the at gs of the term novelty is here even | termed; or even to break in two, or “break | their money. Let us have, under one roof, 
more than doubtful will appear from the fact, | their back,” as the President iron steamer, by | apartments containing all that is conducive to 
recorded by Mr. Bourne, that one of the earliest the way, is believed to have done. We have |the study of art, not forgetting medieval sub- 
screw propellors in this country was almost a/| confidence enough in the correctness of ancien 


t| jects and architectural models. Some of the 
copy of an ancient Chinese invention for the! principles, however, to believe that it will yet | most celebrated “ salles”’ in the various noted 
very same purpose, namely, the propulsion of | be discovered that modern sbip-builders -have| edifices should be copied and adapted, thus 


ships or vessels, The merely imitative, and departed from the right principle rather than | combining two purposes, and decorated with 
by no means inventive Chinese, are, indeed, a not yet arrived at it, and that the Chinese in the most famed frescoes, copied by artists ade- 
people of mysterious origin. ‘The next naval | their clumsy junks, or in some other stereo- quate to the task. I reiterate, the public will 
“novelty” we mean to rob them of is probably | typed examples of the science of antiquity, not grudge the supplies, if properly expended, 
those Venetian-blind-shaped sails which Mr.| will yet be found even still to build upon the nor will they hesitate to go so far as Kensing- 
Bourne also adduces, not only as a Chinese| more correct principles enunciated by Mr. ton if their journey is made worth the trouble! 
invention, but as the best possible form of sail) Bourne. Just plant the Louvre on the site proposed 
for preventing that rebound, or reflex action, of} Before closing his very interesting work,— for the new National Galleries, and the trustees 
the wind, which, after impinging on the sail, | which, by the way, contains many carefully- and Lord Seymour would soon have “con- 
interferes with the force of that about to! engraved plates of marine engines, such as firmation true as holy writ” that John Bull 
strike it. By means of these blind-shaped | those of her Majesty’s yacht, the Fairy, screw has some “ penetrable stuff” in him yet. Mr. 
sails, the wind, so secon as it has struck, steam-yacht, the Fire Queen, &c. &c. and a Drummond asks, “ Where are we to find an 
escapes through the interspaces, and so comparative view of various engines, side by architect?” and he has good reasons to do so, 
avoids interference with the advent ofj side, on one large plate,—we may here re- after the specimens our great metropolis pos- 
that which follows. But our present purpose | mark, that the author, by anticipation, replies sesses. With regard to improvements going 
is simply to notice Mr, Bourne's valuable| so far to a question recently started in the on in Paris, I may state that, pari passu with 
work on screw propellers, in which the author | Times, as to size of ships. “ Large vessels of | the alterations and additions at the | ouvre, the 
gives a comprehensive history of their suc-| good form,” he says, “ will be able to carry | restoration of Notre Dame is being rapidly 
cessive improvements, profusely illustrated by merchandise more cheaply than small vessels, | progressed. A very novel and useful adaptation 
engravings of the forms of most of those and they will also be able to realize a higher of the Daguerreotype is applied there, namely, 
patented, not only from their first practical’ speed. ‘fo realize the same speed under steam |in taking impressions by the process, from 
adoption in this country, but long previous to alone, a vessel of eight times the capacity will time to time, of the progress made, and exhibit- 
that time; the author, in fact, tracing out the only require twice the power, and the sails of ing them to the public at large. I think Mr. 
screw from its Archimedean forms and pur- | the larger vessel will be much more effective, Hume might urge the adoption of this hint on 
poses, through Hooke’s windmill and other since, in fact, a larger amount of sail-power this side of the Channel to some purpose. 
modifications of it, end of the seventeenth | relatively oo rrason 8 e me G. K. & 
century, and Lyttleton’s adoption of it as an| We intended to say something of Mr. Fer- - 
« aquatic chs ” used by the Chinese, _gusson’s new volume, The Peril of Ports- Potices of Books. 
It isto a farmer, however, at Hendon, Mr.; mouth” (a ——— subject), but are forced to | 
F. B. Smith, and to Captain Ericsson, a_ retain it for the new year. 
Swede, but long resident in Enjland before | LANKTREE, Land Ageat. London: Orr 
he went to America, that the British public | 
are indebted for the practical adoption of the} 








The Elements of Land Valuation. By JouHn 





LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. and Co.; Dublin: McGlashan, 1853. 


The| THREE weeks ago, Mr. Huggins, known to “Ir would be difficult,” says Mr. Lanktree, 
screw propeller here as a mover of ships, The| paves agg fet ; TE tna i: Architec-|“ to overrate the importance to Ireland of 
first experiments were made about the eg Salat ture and the Fine Arts at Avenham, wherein he having its land valuations properly executed. 
In 1838 the Admiralty had their eye on it, and took a phileediiiie view of the rise and decline| The island contains im ail $0,805,273 etutats 
in 1840-41 they had determined on its adop- of st te About the same time Mr. Godwin acres, and the whole of this, with the excep- 
tion in the navy. This resuR was mainly tig general view of the history of the art, tion of 650,000 acres, now covered with water, 
attributable to Mr. Smith 8 persevering efforts ; ¢ Flight through the Realms of Architecture, | or occupied as towns, is in the hands of the 
but Captain Ericsson's experiments ee bang the members of the Royal Institution in farming population.” The bo 'k before us is 
probably equally successful, only he wae in- | Bristol. A week afterwards a lecture was de- an important step towards obtaiaing this pro- 
duced to quit the country in disgust, in con- | oor os Shaftesbury on “The Social Influ-| per valuation, and will, we hope, receive the 
yo ang of hed eiageigg. M5 arg ad ence of True Architecture,” by Mr. J. Soppitt. attention it deserves in the country for which 
@ tac lorcemps . dtealtt ie he On the question of progress, be said, ‘Although | it is more particularly intended. I he author 
screw propelling a: snares "to aie he had on past occasions added his weak but is of opinion that the “ Poor Law Valuation of 
power of steering, a conc — my 1 ” die. bitter cry against copyism to the more power- Ireland ” is a work of no authority. 
out either trial or rae pa We ong Mi, ‘ful denunciations of better men, he beganto| There are large fortunes to be made in 
— to their lordships’ satisfaction by Mr. | think the case not so bad as it might 80 sate 8 We agree = h a < ae 7 re- 
cae. shite j i 7] mark In apaper on “ Lhe Vaiuatton anc ure 

Into the subsequent history of the screw we | per aaa a 2 Rgnte e chase of “ya in Ireland,” recently read at the 
cannot here enter. One of its main improve |” ~fb ° di wis ity of elements ro yer to a high Statistical Society : —“ History has afforded no 
ments we may, however, remark, arose from an saga a xvi state of es te and | parallel instance of so extensive a field for in- 
sneiien: “Faw sevew wer sans See ag phe tata of a few individuals, nor vestment in land, combined with such facili- 
least, as large as it now usually is, and during < idm a = _ Dae ches oer Gedee “hn avaiable onto car Ga 
eS ee ee ae eA gad Like the numerical changes within a few hours’ distance of the wealthiest 
were broken by accident ee Cy ee evolved by Babbage’s calculating machine, we country in the world. 

y illustrated in the pages of history the suc- - ence 
= es of ta neta tie dark | The Millwright and Engineer's Pocket Com- 
ages of conflict, or of doubt, or of apparent panion. By W. TamPeeron. London: 
stagnation, were but progress in another shape Simpkin and Marshall, 1552. , 

—the continued and mysterious working out) THE ninth edition of this, which has now 
of the problem of humanity.’’ He was satisfied become a standard ge has been edited and 
that the late and still existing rage for copyism corrected by Mr. S. May oe editor of 
(which had nothing in common with the anti- |“ Keith’s and ieee te a a 
progressive tendencies of ancient Egyptian and will be found of great use by those Serres 

dern Chinese architecture) would ultimately it is designed. It has an important ody o 
. i shitectural pro- tables, including one of *‘ Useful numbers often 
be viewed as a new phase in architectural pro- tab es, Inc: ( m | 
required in calculations, together with their 


when immediately the vessel propelled by them 
went a-head, and, if we recollect aright, almost 
doubled her previous speed. it 

Mr. Bourne suggests the combination of 
the stern screw with some form of the side 
paddle (in fine analogy to the fish form and 
power), as an improvement that would enable | 
ships to head the wind more powerfully than 
they yet do; and he points out what scems to 
us a most important principle of strength in| 
ship-building, namely, that a ship ought to be 
regarded as a hollow beam, of which the deck sate ? 
is the upper - ry ee me wart gress. - caiasaiie Secarichann” bytharenna edie 
so that it is the deck and bottom, and no | fe NAL GALLERY, &¢. = ; * 
sidan anes, meee tomnne See Meee ed bs we sh state if it be true A Naval and Military Technical Dictionary of 
reaper gohan Rig ta that the public of this country will only visit ee a ete pallies 
pray nn ne : of : 7 gird r, with a division the National Gallery as long as it is intheir, am .- se hoon atndoms Murray 
a seer ye bo fd Fength of the hold at way, and will only attend it as a matter of eee olone N. : , 
Pe i i. teaeee view the function convenience. The public buildings of Eng- ns Sih dition ed Celene) Dewaohi 
midships? In} ly to keep the top and land have long been a job and opprobrium., sicnuhdhnneeamanaeaumaiaaeadie ait 
of the sides is merely | i aa it is ~ eg Now is the time to make an effort to redeem | pu aes : = A Span pad Tacay 
bottom in their right eso seg e the strength our character in the eyes of the world. We) part, “i The te ~ = — 
should fle tre gr aon poet ‘bave both the means and “ — sre el He ts tr tag 
: j ; veloped. But what can her Majesty's sub-| eS 
“Tee oe ie as remarked by the author psec sar they find their money squan- author to add the English and French part, 

e wonder is, , 


f the whole, so as to 
; f art they | and to enlarge the scope o , 

, ships he | dered to no purpose, the treasures of art they)" to men of peace as well as 
i e ge ge pg aoe porean (few and far between) located in = cna a reiiee Ants with it may be 
oe thew al continue to be con- | lars, and the trustees (Heaven “4 the — semnaptitied by the article “Vapeur,” in the 
stracted in so unskilful a manner as they still | allowing the opportunity to slip throug French part, and “Steam,” in the English : 


i | iri le works, to end in 
are,— weakest in place of strongest in the | hands of acquiring nob ’ 
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.-° qinder the first will be found nineteen 











terms employed in connection. 


nes, railways, &c. rag 
“The volume consists of 320 cldsely-printed 
pages, and for reading French engineering and 
architectural works will bé of great service. 


h_ steam- 








HMiscellanea. 

Tue Streets IN Mancuester.—Dear 
Mr, Editor,—Have you any influence with 
our “commissioners,” who have put Man- 
chester ina state of siege, and seem not dis- 
to raise it. The enemy will not 
evacuate the suburbs, and a formidable bar- 
ricade of paving-stones and d guards 
effectually the entrance to Yor ilace. The 


the eyes, occasioned by sympathetic .action of 
the gas, and the most fashionable perfume in 
the Oxford-road, is one to which I and my 
neighbours have a strong aversion. A day or 
two ago we were left in total darkness, with 
not a candle to illumine our benighted state. 
Our only consolation was that which every 
Christian feels. to be one,—namely,; that our 
neighbours were suffering from the annoy- 
ance, ‘These local disturbances are far more 


political interests n 
London. You hea 
“gas,” ‘ shameless commissioners,” in every- | 


are forgotten. 
our darkness.—A YounG WIFE. 

ForRMATION OF THE Essex ARCH£O- | 
LOGICAL Soctery.—A numerous and influe | 
ential meeting assembled, at Colchester on | 
Tuesday in last week, for the purpose of esta- | 
blishing the proposed Essex Archeological | 
Society. Mr. Disney, as president elect, was | 
to have taken the chair, but was prevented by | 
indisposition. The Mayor of Colchester pre-' 
sided. A report was read by the Rev.) 
E, L. Cutts, and appropriate resolutions were | 
passed. The Disney professor of Archeology 
at Cambridge, Rev. J. H. Marsden, then de- | 
livered an introductory lecture on archeology, 
and Mr. J. Taylor gave some account of the | 
antiquities found in his grounds. ‘Pie forma- | 
tion of the society was afterwards celebrated 
by a dinner at-the Cups Hotel, at which Mr, 
, Disney seems to have presided. 

New INVENTION FOR TRANSPLANTING | 
Trees.—A machine for raising and trans-| 
planting trees has been exhibited at Cramond | 
House, near Edinburgh. It is the invention | 
of Mr. Stewart M‘Glashen, sculptor, Edin- | 
burgh. ‘I'he first experiment was the raising, 
of a plane or sycamore-tree, upwards of 50 
feet high. An iron frame, about 9 feet square, 
being laid down, cutters or ‘spades, 3 feet in 
depth and 1 in width, were driven into the 
ground in a slanting position, the space re- 
quiring six cutters on each side—iron rods 
being laid along the four rows of cutters, and 
extension rods being fixed across the frame to 
force the top of the cutters apart, making 
them converge more towards the bottom. An 
iron claspsof about 12 inches in breadth was 
next placed around the trunk of the tree, 
with a mat beneath it to preserve the bark— 
two strong parall 1 beams of wood being laid 
on each side of the trunk of the tree, about 
6 feet from the ground, and supported on a 
frame placed on two carts for removal of the 
lifted tree. Chains were afterwards attached, 
and by means of four screws the whole mass 
was gradually raised to the surface—the screws 
being turned by four men standing on the top 
of the frame, In about half-an-hour after the 
whole entters-were driven in and the apparatus 
placed, the tfee was raised aboutg@foot out of 
the ground. The experiment isiimi 
been attended with entire suc 
efficiency of the invention was 
in the successful application of ‘ 
ratus to thie ‘raising of shrubs; &ce. In each 
case the plant was extracted with its native 
ball of earth. An oblong apparatus has also 
been invented by Mr. M‘Glashen for the re- 
moval of hedge-rows; and by a similar con« 








and in the second, twenty-two cojamns, of | work is accéniplished. 


‘| American.colonial wood have occupied a -ton- 


consequence is a most unpleasant blinking of ggbly ye oe " rasan = 
t at 


contai Mr. "2 
moving to our selfishness: than the great | the failtee of 3 pipe sewer at ; 
involving discussion in: that you will have the fairness tovetate in your 
dirt,” “rain,” “mud,” | next number that the owner of the setver pave, 


body’s mouth ; and “ Disraeli” and “ Derby” | and accounted for the failure by reason of the 
Do mend our ways and lighten | sewer pipes being too'thm and brittle for the 


}and foul heaps of crdure and rubbish defiling 





The implements: used 
in thepseneeainee are also patented, and can 
‘be made of all sizes. i 

Tue’ Liverroo, Timsper Trape.—A 
‘Liverpool monthly timber report says :— 
‘* Since 1st: February the supplies of North 


nage of 207,587: during same time last year, 
the tonhage was 206,494, ‘The average amount 
for the like time in the four years previous was 
190,787. tons: From — of Europe, 
16,375 tons, wood-laden, Mave arrived ; whilst, 
for the like time last year, 22,466 tons arrived ; 
the average of four years being 17,231 tons, 
The supply from Quebec, at clogg of present 
| season, will prove at: least equal to that of 
last-year; but from St. John’s it is expected. 
that the amount of* tonnage will fall consider- 





‘heen on a grea tepded scalé, and witha 
| continuilince at t e@ rate during the winter 
months, it can scarcely be.expected that prices 
have yet attained theirangximum. * = ° 


Tue Pire Sewe e en ie 
ie re in t 


| Sir,—With refgrence 
| Builder of the. disgussiow @ri the Drainage of 
| Towfis, at thé Giwil Engineers, 

‘ { jqn regarding 


Ll reqnest 






a flat contradiction to Mr. Lovick’s-statement, 


| insertion of tile draing, replacing it when the 





~*- . [Dae, 25, 1852, 


~ Tronsrone Siac Bricks.—B 
Elliott’s 2 os process pens manuf, 
ipes; tiles, po , &e. from ironstone 

pra Boe drs fa Mechanics’ Magazine, 
iron may be manufactured on a'small scale to 
great advantage, by using the slag when gta 
fluid state running from the furnace, instead 
of throwing it away, as is customary, at an 
enormous expense of labour and waste of land. 
The coals and other materials being neces. 
sarily used for protlucing iron will, of course, 
be charged to that account,"and the labour 
and other expenses saved by removing the 
hot slag, will nearly, if not quite, wo be the 
labour of moulding: the slag into bricks, &c. 
Tbe colour of the bricks will be light brown : 
they may. be made either rough, smooth, 
hollow, plain, or ornamental; and in any form 
or shape, requiring no plastering, and when 
used for-building may be papered or painted 


as sgon as-covereg, ip any season of the year. 

Whese.ironstone is a ound, chalk, lime- 

stone, marl; loam, b nal eeu) oyster 
wo 8 








adopting 


shells, &c: may be melted: very @&pidly, in a 
reverbatory furnace with a he toWe at- 
tached, so that the material may be nearly 
melted by the waste heat before it goes into the 
melting hearth. tet 

EXTENSION OF FARRINGDON-STREET.— 
The Improvements Committee of Common 
Couneil have, it appears, already expended 
nearly half the money 4t their disposal in the 
purchaseof sites along the whole line, and 
they are actively in treaty with other parties in 
ordér to have the &treet opened as soon as 
possible. : 





great pressure*abgye them, and that it was not 

only the 10 feet mentioned by Mr. Lovick that 

failed, but the whole length of the 15-ineh 

sewer, measuring above 1,000 feet,—GrorcE 
INCAN. ; 


_Janterni is thus described b 


Gas.—A portable gas apparatus or gas 
a Kelso*paper, as 
having been invented by Mr. John M‘Douzgall, 
a cabinet-maker there :—‘‘ The gasometer is 
contained within a receptacle or lantern, in 





Traian Pavaces.—If they were*arranged. 
and kept up, indeed, with anything of-English 
propriety, consistency, order,gar cleanliness, | 
many of them would be n habitations ; | 
but, in the best of them, you see a barrenness, | 
ameglect, ar all-prevailing 169k of misery,— | 
deficiencies everywhere, and. contemptible | 
meanness adhering to grasping magnificence. 
But nothing is offensive as the dirt. Among 


lace of cleanliness. «¥on 5 (ap at is not 
the worst), you’ stméll abéminable dunghills, | 
heaped up against the walls of splendid palaces, | 
their colamned courts. You ascend noble 
marble staircases, whose costly materials are. 
invisible beneath the accuimulared filth that, 
covers them; and you are sickened with the 
noxious odours that assail you at every turn. | 
You pass through long suites of ghastly rooms, | 
with a few crazy old tables and chairs thinly 
scattered through them, and behold around 
you nothing but gloom and discomfort. The 
custom of abandoning the ground-floor for 
menial purposes, except when used for shops 
—which is almost universal throughout Italy, 
—and covering its windows, both for security 
and economy, with a strong iron grate without 
glass behind it, contributes to givé the houses 
and palaces a wretched and dungeon-like ap- 
pearance. Itisnouncommon thing foran Italian 
nobleman to go up into the attics of his own 
palace himself, and to let the principal rooms 
to lodgers. Proud as he is, he thinks this no} 
degradation ; though he would apurn the idea | 


1 


all Ungepalaces there is @o ry thing, 28 a ‘pas! 
} 


which is placed a small lamp with an inex- 


haustible wick, for the purpose of heating the 


vessel containing garbonate of lime and mate- 


'rials for produeing. the gas, which is conveyed 
,to the hurner by'a smiall tube.”——The rapid 


extension of Bréntwood has retidergd it neceg- 
sary go erect mew and enlargéd gasworks,*on a 
plan whereby 6,000,000 cubic feet of gas will 
be available forthe. sipply of the town, the 
new lunati@ asyluin for the county, &c. The 


'preinium offered by the company for designs 


was contested for by five competitors, and was 
adjudged to those of Mr. Chutch, engineer to 
the Chelmsford G 
they are to be carried out. ‘The same engirieer 
is also engaged in the re-erection of enlarged 
works at Braintree. 


New Mope or Appiyine Darivine- 
BANDS.—At a recent meeting of the Liverpool 
Philosophical Society, as reported: by the 
Albion, Mr. Dudley, from America, exhibited 
an improved mode of applying the power of 
driving-bands to machinery, the invention of 
Mr. Parker, a house-carpenter. He produced 
a model of the machine, with one of which 
size, he said, with a stout man to turn and a 
boy to feed, more sawing could be accom- 
plished, of the character generally done ina 
joiner’s shop, than any eight men can do by 
the present mode of operation. ‘The machine 
was also equally applicable to all kinds of 
machinery that required rotary motion, as it 
was to the saw. 


Sarety on Rartways.—Mr. H. Brown, 
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of allowing his sons to follow any profession, M.P. has given notice that he intends shortly 
save that of arms or of the church. He would to bring before the House of Commons the 
sooner see them dependants; flatterers,- eaves- subject of the safety, of the public on 
droppers, spies, gamblers; cavalieri servénti, | railways. : 
polite rogues of any kind, or even beggars, | 
than honest merchants, lawyers, or physicians. | 
— Rome in the Nineteenth Century. ‘ 
New Submarine Tevecrapu Lixng.— 
A new cable has been. patented by Messrs. 
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